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AGRICTLEPURABa 


ADDRESS 


Of Dr. J. C, Beekman of Kinderhook, N. Y. before 
the Agricultural Convention in Albany, N. Y. 
Feb. 2d, 1838. 

GENTLEMEN :—Having been selected by your 
partiality, more than my fitness, to fill the office 
of president of this society for the last year, it is 
made my duty at the expiration of the term to ad- 
dress you, In doing so, 1 could wish to make it 
more than a simple matter of form. Were my 
abilities equal to my inclination, | would throw 
around the great subject we have met to discuss 
and improve, the most captivating eloquence, and 
the most convincing argument. But, gentlemen, 
I make no pretensions to the first; and, being a 
farmer by choice, if I can impart any interest to 
my subject, it is in the lessons | have drawn from 
my own practical observations in husbandry. 

On en occasion like this, two years since, we 
were favored with an address from a most worthy 
and liberal-minded member of this society, but 
who is now no more, on the necessity of educa- 
ting our young men for farmers, and thus to make 
them more fully appreciate the responsibilities 
they owe to the advancement of their profession, 
to their country, and to society. On a similar oc- 
casion last year, the subject selected for our con- 
sideration was, a history of agriculture from the 
earliest tine until that period. Both were topics 
important and interesting, and peculiarly caleu- 
lated to awaken our attention, deepen cur impres- 
sions, and make us better and wiser men. I could 
wish to impart an equal interest to the subject I 
have chosen ; and that is, what ought to be the 
next step in the farther improvement of agricul- 
ture, 

All who hear me will doubtless agree with me, 
that as husbandry was the first instituted, so it is 
still the most important pursuit of man, and there- 
fore, whatever tends to its improvement, is another 
advance towards the attainment of a common 
hiessing. All will likewise concede, that ours 
has heretofore been more a laboring of the hands, 
than the head; and that, whilst we have literally 
fulfilled the command to “earn our bread in the 
sweat of our brows,” we have not opened the 
sources uf knowledge, and called science, which 
has shed so much light upon other subjects, to the 
aid of labor, but have been willing to plod on, con- 
tent, in too many instances, with the annually re- 
duced pittance we have gleaned from the soil.— 
But, can it be that science, which affords us so 
much intellectual gratification, and has opened so 
many fountains of wealth; which has made us 
more conversant with the innumerable works of 
the Deity, and enlarged both our enjoyment and 
capacity ten thousand fold—can it be that she is 
forbid by the farmer to enter his domain, lest she 
should teach him lessons that may mortify his 
pride, or alarm his prejudice? Or will he assume 
the ground that agriculture cannot be increased, 





| the dictates of instinet, and not the lights of reflee- 





and we must be content with our husbandry as it 
is; that farther innovation cannot advance it; and 
that however much the mind has dene for other 
pursuits, ours admit of no deeper research nor 
clearer investigation? Gentlemen, could I be 
persuaded to adopt this opinion, | would erase my 
name from the roll of the members of this society; 
for to me the great charm of agriculture is the 
hope of its advancement. I cannot think that a 
God of infinite wisdom, who gave the immortal 
mind to man, with powers to look into the world, 
around and ubove him, and by his intellect to make 
all in the universe subservient to his iaterest or 
his wants—has decreed, that in the cultivation of | 
the soil, which contributes so largely to his sup- | 
port and happiness, man is forever to follow only | 





are the noblest part of our creation ; they give us 
command over the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air; they enable us to comprehend 
and know God as the Author of our existence, | 
and the giver of our bounties ; and it is the im. 
provemeut of them only that can make us accep. 
table in the sight of Him, who is himself both 
omnipotent and omniscient. The brute may per- 
ish, and the works of our hands crumble by time, | 
and be lost in the lapse of ages; but the immortal 
mind, enlightened by the study of the past, and | 
looking with hope to the future, stretches forth 
her sleepless energies to understand creation as it 
is, and ultimately take home with her the subline 
pleasure that the acquisition of knowledge has 
imparted, Cannot then the mind be made to op- 
erate upon the stubborn soil, to make her more 
abundantly yield her increase ? Most assuredly it 
can; if we but call to our aid all the light which 
science has shed and is shedding, and diligently 
and systematically apply it, our calling will not | 
lag behind other avocations in the steady march | 
in improvement. 

When we take a view of the works of Deity, | 
we are lost in astonishment at the comprehensives | 
ness of the mind that conceived, the power that | 
created, and as far as we can follow them, the} 
beautiful and exact laws that regulate and control 
the whole machinery of animate and inanimate 
nature. We see order, the first law, the great lnw 
that governs equally the movements of the world, 
or the formation of the most insignificant insect. 
if we go farther, we see it is given to finite man, 
when he makes one branch of the works of the 
Almighty a subject of study and reflection; if he 
first looks back and sees how far others have 
gone, compares their ideas with his own; takes 
constant advantage of the thousand arguments 
that nature is beautifully and daily unfolding to 
his view—if he arranges his materials and givesa 
systematic operation to all his movements and 
thoughts, persevering in his plan, and never doubt- 
ing of ultimate success,—we see him at last bring 
order out of confusion, and what was betore slight- 
ed because it was not understood, now becomes 
of importance as we are made acquainted with its 


| 
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uses, Itis to labors like these, that we are in- 
debted for our knowledge of astronomy, chemistry, 
geology, botany, languages, &c. &e. and all the 
ndvanees in the sciences and arts that contribute 
so much to the happiness and intelligence of civ- 
But to an uncultivated intellect, that 
does not avail itself of the labors of the past ; 
Where the mind has not been expanded by read- 
ing and reflection ; whose notions are of one kind 
to-day of another kind to-morrow ; where con- 
jecture supplies the place of arranged facts, and 


‘lized man. 


prejudice is a bar to a just elucidation of the laws 
of reason and nature ; where all is crude, confus- 
ed and mixed up—the good with the bad, the 
useful with the useless, sense with nonsense, and 
reason with folly—and united, too, as they are, 
with a boastful desire to give opinions toe the 
world, as the emanation of reason, and the clear 
results of a long experience ; what else must fol- 
low, but that darkness will continue to cover the 
land, and gross darkness the people. These last 
observations apply with a peculiar force to the 
past and present state of our furming operations, 
Although we have cultivated the earth for thous- 
ands of years, we have yet bo arranged system of 
action, and the beautiful law of order, which God 
has stamped upon this as one of his works, we do 
net yet understand ; for we have not yet learned 
to reason from cause to effect. ‘To be sure we 
sow in spring and féap in autumn, and gather 
into barns to supply our wants, and those of our 
flocks. But did not our father Jacob do so? did 
not the patient Job do so ? and likewise Boaz, the 
kind-hearted husband of Ruth, at least five thous- 
and years ago? And what has been done for the 
advancement of agriculture, between these gener- 
ationa and ours? It isa fact, gentlemen, that 
something like improvement in farming, has taken 
place only within the last fifty years. hh com- 
menced in England and Scotland, and these coun- 
tries have for some time experienced the benefits 
of what they call their improved husbandry.— 
Within that time they have doubled their products 
hut in one important point they have a manifest 
advantage over us; that ia, they ean employ three 
hands as cheaply as we can one, and have their 
board in the bargain. Still, although much has 
been done there to increase the products of the 
earth, yet, in my humble conception, radically 
and permanently to improve, they must adopt 
anether and better plan, and instead of raising 
farmers by instinct, they must be reared by edu- 
ention, Instead of a man of any age turning far- 
mer, and at onee ignerantly triumphing in his 
success, and boasting of his knowledge, he must 
be taught by a dear-bougit’ experience, that he 
has undertaken a business he does vot understand, 
because he cannot compete with one whe in early 
youth has had his mind expanded by both scien- 
tifie and practical culture. 

We have all seen the absolute necessity that 
the lawyer, the physician, the manufacturer, and 
the artisan, should go through a regular course of 
study, reflection and practice, to fit them for the 
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proper diecharge of their respective c duties. Think 
you that in the noble science of farming—for sci- 
ence | will call it—less of education, study and 
reflection are necessary? No, gentlemen, De- 


pend upon it, if we are to place husbandry upon a! 


stable basis—if we wish to see this broad and fer- 
tile land covered with the habitations of plenty, 
and containing a happy and prosperous people, 
we must give an early direction to the human 
mind, to enable it to comprehend and fully grasp 
the subject, We must come back to elementary 
principles, and ascertain the different ingredients 
of which the earth is composed 5 we must under- 
stand their structure, combination, and uses, and 
what acts upon each with most effect for the ben- 
efit of man, These are studies sufficient to engage 
the undivided attention from early life to its close ; 
and even if we should fail in our first attempts, 
still we would ultimately place husbandry upon 
so firm a basis, that nothing would be wanting to 
secure the full fruition of our labor, butthe smiles 
of a beneficent Providence. To accoinplish these 
desirable objects, a young man must first have a 
good school education; he must then be taught 
chemistry, geology,and botany ; have a knowledge 
of mathematics, and perhaps mineralogy, with so 
much of entomology as is necessary to guard 
against the mischievous effects of insects, These 
are some of the hand-maids to the knowledge of 
agriculture, which, to insure success, must be 
carefully cultivated. 

To lay the foundation in early life for an agri- 
cultural education, what would be so useful as an 
agricultural school, where not only these, but 
many other collateral branches would be tanght, 
and from which if a young man craduated, it 
would prepare him not only for usefulness in life, 
but accomplish him asa man of science anda 
gentleman. It would open his mind to view ag- 
riculture in a different light from the generality of 
farmers, He would understand bow cause oper- 
ated to produce effect, and how he could give 
most efficiency to his labors. From mathematics, 
the science which contemplates whatever is capa- 
ble of being numbered or measured, it would lead 
him to a correct knowledge of practical mechanics 
the application of the principles of power and land 
mensuration. From chemistry, the science which 
enables us to discover the peculiar properties of 
all natural bodies, either in their simple or com- 
pound state, he would learr to analyse the differ- 
ent kinds of soil, ascertain wherein they differ— 
what combinations aré the most useful, and, if 
possible, in what the principles of fertility consist, 
and what must be added or taken away to make 
barren or degenerate land more productive. The 
doctrine of manures cannot be understood without 
a knowledge of cheinistry ; and it is a subject so 
extensive in its application to farming purposes, 
tbat it must be the A, 8, C, of the farmer’s edu- 
cation. Geology, and, if necessary mineralogy, 
would teach him to discriminate between the dif- 
ferent kinds of substances the earth is composed 
of, and give him a correet knowledge, not only of 
what the surface of the soil consists, but what is 
buried beneath it. Botany, the science of plants, 
or that part of natural history that relates to vege- 
tables, would teach him to ascertain their different 
uses—discriminate the exbausting plants from 
those that are less so—the locations most favora- 
ble to their growth—the seasons for their produc- 
tion and reproduction—their laws of generation— 
the alternation that ought to be observed for the 








best development of their powers, so tliat whatever | ments, for they have heretofore felt the want of 
plant was cultivated, it would be the best and |them. The efforts made and making to give a 
most valuab'e of its kind. These are some few | more thorough school education to our population 
of the studies, epon which we have entered some- |—the’ ability of our citizens to contribute what- 
what into detail, that should be taught in such an| ever may be required to carry the object into ef- 
institution, The mind, however, would not only | fect—the easy transmission of produce through 
be regulated and justructed, but habits established | every portion of our state by our rivers, roads, 
qufte as — to the full development of the bod-/ canals and railways—the facility of communica- 
ily powers, “yould nothing, think you, be gained | tion with New York, one of the best markets in 
by instilling site iples of virtue, of regularity and | the world, all are so. many aids to the successful 
order—by forming habits of industry, teaching a | completion of the plan, 
correct meral deportment, and discountenancing | Should this school go inte operation, and carry 
idleness and vice? Permit me bere to particu-| out the great principles of its founders, the time 
larize and point out in a single instance the bene- | will, must come, when every citizen will be proud 
fits that would follow the adoption of one simple | of it as a state institution ; when those who have 
rule—that is, keeping farm accounts—entering | been its friends, will gladly come forward and 
the debtor and creditor account of the farm, and claim the honors to which they will be entitled, 
making out an exact statement of its profit and | and the preseut state authorities will take a pride 
Or you may go farther, that of each lot and | to date its commencement as coeval with their 
each animal. If you ask what special benefit | administration of power ; for, besides being a test 
would flow from the practice, | answer, you can | ‘farm systematically managed, its manufacture and 
at once calculate the relative value of your farm, | ‘collection of the various farm implements, its 
either in whole or part—the expenses of its culti- | specimens of geology, mineralogy, and botany ; 
vation, —the annual cost of your household—the | the’exhibition of its animals; the order and reg- 
profit on each lot or animal, and as a general re- | ularity ef all its operations in husbandry ; the cir- 
sult determine whether you are gaining money or | culation among our farmers of useful intelligence 
If making, to continue; if losing, to quit collected there, either from practice or experi- 
before bankruptey follows. Besides you may | ment; the aids it will give to our agricultural 
graduate your family expenses by it, and at one | journals, and above all, the young men it will 
glance you may ascertain your exact standing in| yearly send out to every portion of our country to 
a pecuninry point of view in the community.— | vivify by their intelligence, and fructify by their 
Why does a merchant keep his accounts but to! industry, whatever place they settle in; will be 
regulate bis business by striking his balances?) so many claims to popular favor, for they will be 
Ought not the farmer to be equally particular ?) constant and living evidences of its great useful- 
‘The time will come when be too will make his | ness. 
regular daily entries as necessary to the success- 
ful prosecution of his business. 

We have dwelt on this one item, simply as an 
elucidation of the general argument in favor of | OF BOSTON. 
education ; but suppose, to quote the language I Mr Eprror,—If you will permit me to use 
have used on a former occasion, a State Agricul-| your valuable publication, for this comM@unic ‘ation, 
tural School, under a proper course of instruction, | and, it may be, for some further remarks hereaf- 
to contain two hundred students, and a course of | ter, it is my intention to lay before your readers a 
studies to last three years. It would send each) few observations made on the Nurseries in the 
year, after the termination of the third, nearly | vicinity of Boston in the autumn of the year 1937. 
seventy young men, so educated into the differ-|So far as my memorandums and memory will 
ent sections of our state. Their kuowledge of | serve me at the present moment, the following is 
theoretical and practical farming would be gener- | an outline of the establishment of my respected 
ally diffused ; and continue this number for many | friend, Me Wiiliam. Kenrick, at Nonantum Hill, 
successive years, it would give thousands of the Newton, 
best farmers, scattering them through every en | The Nursery of Mr William Kenrick is west 
of the state. And here let me ask, who is so | of Bosten ; ; distance about five miles. It is chiefly 
much of a skeptic as not to believe, that agricul- [devoted to the cultivation of fine fruit and hardy 
tural knowledge would be increased by so great | ornamental trees, shrubs, roses, and herbaceeus 
an accession ; “and, 3 in consequence, agricultural | plants. About 25 acres (out of 60 acres which 
products be prodigiously multiplied ? But, this | constitute the establishment,) are at present up- 
is not all; our schcol would not only send her| propriated to the purposes named. ‘This lot is 
missionaries of intelligence and industry through | chiefly situated on a hill; which from its exposure 
this state, but all her operations—so far as com-| on all sides to winds, is much less liable to be af- 
petent professors could discharge their duty of) fected by the influence of the late frosts of spring, 
instructing or experimenting—of collecting, com- | | jor the early frest of autumn, than the low grounds, 
paring and examining all that was most familiar | 'l'rees thus exposed to the winds, from every quar- 
or rare—ornamental, useful, or profitable, in each |ter are rendered bardy ; and are the better pre- 
of their peculiar departments—in a short time we | pared to withstand the effects of a change of cli- 
would have a farm and collection, which would | mate, whether they be sent to the east, or to the 
vie in extent and appearance, and much exceed | west, to the north, “or to the south. 
in usefulness the far-famed gardens of London or | 1 understood Mr Kenrick to say, that upwards 
Paris, Probably at no time in the history of our | of 60,000 trees had been inoculated in his nursery 
state, could au agricultural school be founded uu- | during the past year, At the time of my visit, 1 
der as favorable auspices for ultimate success, as|found some six or eight persons employed "in 
at present. By the establishment of agricultural! budding seedling peach trees, The buds, t 
hands were then using, ! found by the tallies we: 
from bearing trees, and from sources to be depend- 


loss. 


losing. 





(From the Horticultural Register.) 
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ON THE NURSERIES IN THE VICINITY 


journals, a taste for that kind of reading has been 
created ; our citizens are alive to farther improve- 
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ed upon, This is as it should be. The want of 
proper attention, on the part of nurserymen, has 
heretofore been fraught with d’sappointment, and 
the loss of much time to the cultivator, To be 
certain that we have the right varieties, when we 
commence planting, is a foundation on which we 
may safely build our hopes of future success. A 
small stock, warranted true to its name, and in 
fine health, and vigorous growth, is worth a dozen 
doubtful and serubby trees. ‘The method Mr 
Kenrick has adopted to register the different va- 
rieties of all his plants, appears to me a very good 
one. The nurserymen generally, at least in this 
section of the country, have of late years used ev- 
ery precaution, in their power, to prevent mis- 
takes. I mention this fact, as many of my friends 
and neighbors have gone “further and fared 
worse,” when they sent their orders to persons 
unknown to them, except by catalogue. Several 
hundred trees, of the different kinds and varieties 
of fruit, have been sent out at suitable distances, 
by Mr Kenrick, for the purpose of producing 
specimens in order to prove the new kinds; a few 
of which are cultivated for sale. 

Upwards of two hundred varieties of choice 
Pears, lately received from the garden of Profes- 
sor Van Mons, of Flanders, and from the garden 
of the London Horticultural Societies, at Ches- 
wick ; are now under cultivation by Mr Kenrick, 
Other fine sorts are expected during the present 
season. 

‘Lhe varieties of the Apples, of the Cherry, and 
of the Peach, are on a large seale. Mr Kenrick 
has, it appears to me, ransacked the orchards of 
Europe and America for good things. His selec- 
tions are choice ; yet very extensive, Gentlemen 
who are about to commence, or extend the culti- 
vation of fruits, may here make a selection of 
much, if not all, ihat is valuable in the orchard 
and garden. 

Another portion of the grounds, are devoted to 
the cultivation of beautiful and hardy ornamental 
trees, shrubs, and roses ; 


‘¢ Which at God's word in beauteons Eden grew ; 
Queen of the flowers that made that orchard gay, 
The morning blushes of the spring’s new day.” 


Additions, of the most choice kinds, are, I under 
stand, yearly made to this department. Several 
varieties of the Mulberry—suitable for silk-werims 
—are cultivated on an extensive scale, particularly 
the Morus multicaulis, 

Among the herbaceous plants I noticed a fine 
collection of Pwonies ; containing most, if not all, 
the best kinds, ‘This is a class of plants worthy 
the cultivation and attention of the lover of flow- 
ers. This part of Mr Kenrick’s establishment, 
may be the subject of some remarks at a future 
time. 

I would here, were it my province so to do, 
make some suggestions for the improvements in 
the immediate vicinity of the mansion, which is 
situated on the rising ground, by a short and 
winding avenue from the road, ‘I'he proprietor 
will please pardon me for making the above re- 
mark. He has done much to improve his grounds, 
and, if I do not greatly mistake, he will—I judge 
from hints dropped by himself do much more. 

From the summit of the hill, in the rear of the 
mansion, you have a fine view of the city of Bos- 
ton te the east; and a delightful prospect over a 
diversified country on all sides. The citizens of, 
and strangers visiting Boston, would do well to 


° 


| : - ges 
tuke a ride across the Milldam to Newton, and fill }to bring the desired kinds of fruit into a healthy 


: ‘ : * 
their lungs with pure, fresh air, on a summer's 
morning, when the “Suanis but half an hour 


high ’’—here they would realize the lines of Doug- | 
lass when they should call to memory their visit 


to Nonantun hill. 


“ Dew drops, little diamonds hung en every tree, 
And sprinkled silvery lustre o'er the lea ; 

And all the verdurous herbage of the ground 

Was decked with pearls which cast a splendor round ; 
The flowers, the buds, and every plant that grew 


” 


Sipp'd the fresh fragrance of the morning dew. 


Roxbury, Jan. 19, 1838. Ss. W. 





Mr J. Breck: 


Dear Sir—Believing that the time is now ar- | 


| tions, 


rived that Agriculture like Horticulture is much | 


improving daily, by the intelligence communicated 
through the columns of the different Journals of 
Horticulture, | herewith send you in part a com- 
munication on the culture and 
fruit trees, which has been collefted from the re- 
sults of practice on the culture and management 


object of collecting the matter for these and 
other communications belonging to the treatise 
was to publish it in a small work, but as Tam at 


this time otherwise engaged I commit it to your | either the apple or pear; for it seldom is seen to 


perusal, and, if you consider the subject worth 
an insertion ip your New England Farmer or 
will be in any manner of utility to the Agricul- 
turist the entire treatise is at your service and shall 
be handed to you for publication as your number 
proceed, 

You will be so kind as to place the paragraphs 
asnumbered. ‘The object of this is that any differ- 
ent sections of the treatise may be 
to as I proceed with the subject. 


referred 


A TREATISE ON THE CULTURE OF 
FRUI?. 


1. There are few individual branches of Horti- 


|who are engaged in 
| present time. 


‘growth and bearing ; when the deficiency lies 


wholly in placing it in an inappropriate situation. 

4. ‘The most common error of this kind, may 
he seen in the apple orchard, and, although the 
fact is apparent to any intelligent observer, no ex- 
ertion is taken to counteract it, by many persons 
planting orchards at the 
‘The apple tree flourishes well in 
almost all parts of the Northern States, when 
planted in a sheltered situation, as on the base of 
small hills and alluvials, in well sheltered valleys ; 
especially if the soil is of a rich, mellow, loamy 
nature, which is often to be found in such loca- 
The contrary location is chat of the un- 
sheltered hi'ls of a poor, gravelly nature, where 
the chilly northern winds have their power on the 
trees. It seldom happens that trees so located, 


jeither flourish, or bear good crops of fruit; the 


trees, both body and branches, are in such situa- 


tions, blown all on one side; the limbs stunted, 


management of | 


and the bark covered with moss, thé true indica- 
tion of poverty and stagnation, The fruit from 


‘the former is mostly fine, clean, and of a good fla- 
of fruit in the different parts of N. England. The ‘vor and produce; the latter, small, wormy, and 


of a meagre flavor and produce, The Pear thrives 


| well on stiff, clayey soils, in a well sheltered situ- 


atton. The Plum is more local in its nature than 
flourish well, and fruit in any perfection, but in 
that of a low, moist situation, where the soil is 
naturally rich, or made so by adding plenty of 


/manure to it: in such places the plum does well 


|in most parts of the Union. 


\ 
| 


culture, that are more deserving of a careful ob- | 


servation, than the culture of choice fruit ; and it 
may be justly said, in many cases, that there are 
few subjects connected with the science, that are 
less generally known and practically understood, 
with an exception of a few individuals that have 
paid much attention, and made minute investiga- 
tion into the natural propensities of fruit trees, 
who have in many cases not only realized every 
expectation, but in many ways received a com- 
pensation from their labors, of the most satisfac- 
tory nature, 

9. Choice fruit of almost any kind, meets a 


pretty general demand in most of the :markets in | 
the Northern States; nor has there been any lack | 


in planting, in most parts, to meet the general de- 
mand ; however, a deficiency is apparent, which 
must be considered partly owing to mismanage- 
ment; and unless better modes are applied and 
strictly attended to, the deficiency will, in a few 
years, be severely felt in many parts of the Union, 

3. In the first place, it will be seen that there is 
a general mismanagement in selecting the ground 
and location to be planted, which, by many per- 
sons is considered a subject requiring no consid- 
eration ; when on the contrary, on it depends the 
principal chance of success. For, if the soil and 
location to be planted, is not well chosen, the best 
efforts of culture will be in a measure defeated, 
and the produce unsatisfactory. And hence, in 











many places, an zdea prevails, that it is impossible 





The cherry on the 
contrary to the above, will accommodate itself to 


nlimost any location, soil or aspect, in any part of 


the Northern States, (providing it is not winter 
killed, which is sometimes the case with tender 
kinds,) but side banks, and dry sandy bottoms are 
best adapted to its health and produce, Every 
fruit indeed, will be found to have a natural ten- 
dency to a peculiar soil and location, which | shall 
endeavor to describe under the different heads of 
culture, as | proceed, 

5. A mismanagement is also often very apparent 
in planting trees, which in many cases is badly 
done, and is the cause of retarding their growth 
when young, in a manner that they never fully 
expand into a full growth and vigor; and hence 
the cause of so many stunted trees, that are to be 
seen in almost every place and every where. In 
many cases, fruit trees are much crippled in their 
early stage of growth, by allowing them to bear a 
quantity of fruit, by which their vigor and vital 
principal is ina certain degree exhausted, and 
the tree never afterwards assumes that habit that 
it would have otherwise attained. ‘Io the above, 
may be added the general neglect of pruning and 
thinning the branches of trees, and regulating 
them in such a manner that the sap has a regular 
flow to all and every part of them, their leaves, 
fruit and the like. 

6. Under the head of culture, one very essential 
consideration should always be borne in mind ly 
the cultivator, namely, that of planting in a proper 
manner, Which is often but little attended to or 
thought of: trees are/ofien planted in a cureless 
manner, and are merely left to chance in culture, 
which is the very thing that should meet the most 
strict attention in youngtrees, ‘here are indeed 
but few things that require more attention than a 
young plantation of truit trees, which should be 
well worked among, and manured almost every 
season. 
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(For the N. E. Farmer.) 
AGRICULTURAL MEMORANDA. 


Although to the eye of the cursory observer the 
summer presents the best evidence of a good ag- 
ricultnral district, and of good husbandry, exem- 
plied in rich corn-fields, and abundant crops of 
grass and grain,—yet no season of the year is 
devoid of distinctive marks, by a little attention 
to which, one may easily acquire a good idea of 
the same. A few months residence in the north- 
ern eounty of New Hampshire during the just 
past winter, enabled the writer to ascertain with 
sume precision the value of agricultural labor, 
even Where summer struggles for existence as it 
were amidst so inany wintry months of the year, 
The valley of the Connecticut so celebrated for 
its fertility loses none of its value in agricultural 
productions throughout its entire extent, even to 
its head waters. Ata computed elevation of more 
than seven hundred feet from the level of its 
mouth, the intervals of this stream and of its nu- 
merous tributaries in the vicinity of Lancaster are 
noted for excellent farms. A prodigious and 
heavy growth of white pine timber interspersed 
with elm and butternat formerly covered them, 
which have given way tothe axe of the enter- 
prising farmer. ‘Thousands of magnificent trees, 
and of first rate timber, then valueless, were de- 
stroyed by fire, and when that was inefficacious 
were rolled into the river, to be borne away from 
the scene of toilsome enterprise, After these 
richer tracts had been taken up, we find the bills 


denuded of their forest growth and rendered ara- | 


ble. ‘These farms comprise at the present time 
some of the most productive and valuable. The 
labor of tillage is greatly increased owing to their 
rocky character, But as there is usually some 
compensation for disadvantages in almost every 
thing else in the economy of the world, so here. 
What the farmer loses in fertility he gains ina 
more favorable s-ason, avoiding on such exposures 
and amid a free current of air those early frosts 
so much dreaded and so destructive. Sucha farm 
is at this moment before me in recollection, clear- 
ed from the primitive forest abvut forty years ago, 
and still occupied by the worthy couple who set- 
tled among these hills, The good man is strong, 
vigorous and active and though more than seven- 
ty years of age, accompanied ine one winter’s day 
in an excursion to the lofty hill top which rises 
above his farm, A panorama of beauty was 
spread at our feet. Beneath was seen the tortu- 
ous Connecticut now locked up in ice, with its 
broad intervales; beyond the grazing farms on 
the hills of Vermont; behind rose in majesty the 
range of the White Mountains; a little farther the 
fine elevation of La Fayette, almost boundless for- 
ests, a clearing, a farm house, a village, a quiet 
and fairy lake, and other objects combined to pro- 
duce a winter landscape of uncommon interest. 
It is upon these hill sides that grain at present 
seems to do best, although excellent wheat is still 
grown on the intervales, Little attention is paid 
to fruit, indeed by far too litle. ‘The best apple 
orchards are to be seen on the hill farms, the.trees 
firm and of good growth, but dwarfish and spread- 
ing. No regard as far as I could learn has been 
paid to the kind of fruit, and most if not all the 
apples in this yicinity are of natural growth ; and 
all I liave seen exceedingly poor indeed, searcely 
fit for any other use than cider making. This 
neglect seems unaccountable, There can be no 


reason why good fruit should not be sown, as it 


seems conceded that it is easy to grow a good 
apple as a poor one. Neither can the climate be 
any objection, for we are aware that excellent 
fruit is raised in Canada and good orchards are 
hot uncommon in the interior ef the State. A 
little pains taken to procure scions from below, 
or what would be still better from a more porth- 
ern territory would convert the present condition 
of this part of agricultural pursuits into a better 
system. We fearthat with a'l the diffusive infor- 
mation of the present day, our farmers remote 
| from cities do not appreciate sufficiently the im- 
portance of orcharding, The experiments, which 
have heen crowned with so much success in fat- 
tening animals on fruit, will, it is to be hoped di- 
rect attention, more to this subject. A farm seems 
to be destitute of a great portion of its value in 
our eyes, which does not possess its orchard.— 
Ilow little expenditure is necessary to set out a 
few cherry trees, pears, &c., producing a result at 
once ornamental and useful. Agricultural socie- 
ties could not'o better than to give premiums 
and encouragements for the introduction and 
growth of fruits suitable to the farm. Hardy va- 
rieties could be easily and suecessfully reared by 
sowing the seeds of the more valuable and tender, 
Acclimation of the finer kinds is thus in a few 
years brought about. We trust that our northern 
agriculturists will look into this subject more at- 
tentively, as one highly promotive of their inter- 
est, 


But what the farmer of this vicinity loses in the 
fruit orchard, he makes up in the sugar orchard, 
The rock or sugar maple attains a luxuriance of 
growth which might be expected from the nature 
of the soil. ‘These stony and rocky lands though 
difficult in tillage, are nevertheless fertile. Sugar 
orchards are notuncommon, Some of these con- 
tain three hundred trees, or more, From one of 
the former six hundred pounds of sugar may be 
expected, the average produce of two pounds toa 
tree. Orchards hereabouts, have been thus pro- 
ductive for thirty years, Indeed it is presumable, 
that there is no definite limit to the powers. It 
isacommon notion that the sap thickens with 
the age of the tree, and thus is more saccharine. I 
have no means of proving this; and the assertion, 
presents a quere of some interest to the pliysiolo- 
gist. ‘I'wo tous of sugar are made in other places 
where the orchards are more extensive. The 
sugar commands the average price of 10 to 124 
cts. per pound. ‘The incisions to procure the sap, 
are made by the axe instead of the auger, the for- 
mer being considered preferable. This we should 
question, if any regard is to be paid to the dura- 
bility of the tree. ‘The consequence of the deep 
cut with the axe, is a wound long in healing and 
when healed, the injured part is rendered much 
weaker, and liable to decay. Plugging the bored 
trees after the sugaring,would promote their more 
ready closing of the wounds of the auger, and 
thus render the tree larger sized than otherwise. 
Many trees are destroyed by the effect of high 
winds in breaking those, which have been fre- 
quently tapped, or rather-nicked with the axe, 

During the several past summers, owing to the 
coldness of which, little Indian corn was raised in 
the Atlantic states, none could be expected in this 
region, Frosts are not unfrequent at the critical 
period of ripening, Attention to getting the ear- 
lier northern varieties bas secured crops notwith- 
standing the unpropitious character of the seasons. 
A return of more genial summers is confidently 


























expected. No difficulty had heen previously ex- 
perienced in producing full and abundant crops, 
Fields of six and seven acres virtually devoted to 
“the golden grain ” were not uncemmon,. Neither 
was it then necessary, to be careful about the sort 
or variety. The twelve rowed produced as well 
as any other, Other grain has been substituted 
by the cautious farmer, who had learned by ex- 
perience not to depend on so precarious a return 
for his labors. Our summers cannot continue to 
be so cold; and though it behooves the agricultu- 
rist to prepare for the worst, yet more favorable 
seasons may be anticipated; those good old fash- 
ioned hot and brilliant summers, when our corn- 
fields would produce their “thirty and fifty fold.’’ 
Whether there be cycles or periodical changes in 
the weather, is a question to be solved by meteo- 
rologists, nor unworthy their attention ; and al- 
though a warmer summer and a better corn crop 
has been prophesied from year to year, and the 
prophecy has failed, yet hope, that firm friend to 
all, establishing its augury on the rude notions of 
traditional lore, promises from so mild a winter a 
corresponding hot summer for our next. But 
until better and surer data, such as scientific expe- 
rience can lay down for guides, be procured, cau- 
tion in the selection of the earlier and better kinds 
of seed, and attention to the character of the soil, 
will be the safer and surer modes of procedure. 

The other grains, with the exception of wheat, 
do well. The latter has been troubled with “the 
fly’? an insect unknown to me, nor have | been 
able to ascertain much of its habits and character, 
Its depredations are fearful, attacking the -young 
head and destroying most if not all the grain: so 
that the crop is greatly injured, Some fields seem 
more infested with it than others, and until exper- 
iments be made to avoid its ravages or ascertain 
its economy it will prove a serious disturbance.— 
To this end, late sowing has been practised ; and 
considered a good methad, but subjects the grain 
however, to the earlier autumn frosts, at a period 
in growth little calculated to resist them, Wheat 
is generally sown in the spring, and their is little 
winter grain raised, Experience has shown that 
the spring is most favorable, as the long and con- 
tinued cold destroys that sown in Autumn. The 
usual yield of wheat at present, i$ about twenty 
bushels to the acre. Of oats, a friend assured me 
that he had produced on an acre eighty bushels ; 
and a still more extraordinary instance was given 
of eighty four bushels on something less than the 
above quantity of land. The average yield is con- 
sidered about thirty. 


The existence of cereal plants in high northern 
latitudes, constitutes one of the most interesting 
facts in the phenomena of vegetation. That the 
earth should be periodically covered with an al- 
most endless variety of luxuriant grasses, exactly 
adapted to the necessities of animals and men, 
and as it becomes expended in its energies for one 
species, adapts itself for another, cannot but ex- 
cite our admiration, As we proceed to still more 
northern regions, the capacities of man are coin- 
cident with the nature of the productions of the 
soil. In the absence of grain and of the grasses, 
there is a similar absence of the effects of civiliza- 
tion. The Laplander with his reindeer gathers a 
mere subsistence from the pulverulent lichens 
which cover his barren pastures in the lieu of the 
beautiful and cheering herbage ; and the Esqui- 
maux, immured in his hut of ice, or in his smoky 
cabin, is scarcely elevated above the inferior crea- 
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tion, The Gyrophora and Cetrarian may furnish 
him with the bare means of sustaining life, but the 
wheat and oat, with their numerous kindred 
grasses, only indicate in their growth the presence 
of civilization, luxury, and refinement. The phy- 
sical energy requisite in the produce of such 
means of subsistence as the latter, operates in Lo 
small degree to develope the mental and moral 
powers, establishing as an unquestioned fact in 
the history of man, the circumstance that the char- 
acter of a people may be ascertained by the char- 
acter of their agricultural pursuits, tle then is 
no small benefactor to the human race “ who 
makes two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before.’ We trust the time is hastening when 
the science of Agriculture wi'l receive a more gen- 
eral attention in our country, and assume that | 
rank and station among the occupations of society 
which it merits, A science comprehensive of all 
that pertains to human knowledge ; first in im- 
portance, and without which all else must fail. 
The human mind scarcely recognizes limits to its | 
operative ingenuity : and in a field so wide, and a} 
scene of enterprise so extended, the very elements | 
of matter, ana the Laws of Nature will become 
subservient to the advancement of philanthropy 
and moral worth; of individual good and national | 
prosperity. ILR. | 

Lancaster, N. H., Feb, 1838. 











To the Editor of the N. E. Farmer: 

Dean Sir—*‘ Ile who makes two blades of 
grass grow where but one grew before, is the | 
benefactor of mankind,’”’ As your sheet is design- 
ed to promote such beneficient results, by publish- 
ing experiments which promises to secure them ; 
permit me to spread before you and your readers, 
a few fucts respecting a bed of Carrots, cultivated 
in Westborough, the last summer, by Mr George 
Denny. Mr D. has been repeatedly requested to 
give publicity to the results of his experiments, but 
as these results were less favorable than he antici- 
pated, he has chosen not to do it. ‘The following 
facts, however, obtained from the overseer of his 
farm, we presume he wil not be unwilling to have 
given to the public for the general good ; and 
many questions, which a carrot bed of such unu- 
sual size for this region has elicited, will thereby 
be answered. 

‘This carrot bed covered one acre and a half of 
ground; was ploughed twice, harrowed, and 
bushed, About one third of the bed was manured. 
Five and a half hours were occupied in the row- 
ing, Which was done with a machine on the 7th 
day of June. The rows were 15 and 18 inches 
apart. In the harvesting, eight hundred and eleven 
bushels of carrots were taken from the bed, some 
of which have been sold at 40 cents per bushel. 
The tops constituted the principal food of sixteen 
head of cattle from Oct 2ist, to Nov. 8th. 

A brief summary will show the value of the ex- 
periment. 


Amount of labor expended including oxen, 





41 1-2 days a 6s, $41,50 
Manure, seven loads, 7,00 
Seed, 1,50 
Interest on estimated value ef land, 9,00 
Cost of machine for sowing, 15,50 

74,50 
Value of 811 bushels Carrots at 40 cts. per 
bushel, $324,40 


4,60 in 1836 bore potatoes and corn; a part of it was 
ploughed in the fall only, a part in the fall and 
$329,00 |spring both, and a part in the spring only. I 
jcould not see any difference in the growth of the 
bor, manure, seed, and machine, (which | wheat, The quantity ef manure put on the land 
last is still on band,) $254,50 | in 1836 was nothing extra, there was not any put 
From this statement it will be seen that at 10) on in 1837. 
cts, per bushel, the cultivation of carrots in a sav. |} The wheat was prepared by wetting it, and 
ing business. ; then turning it into a vessel that would let the wa- 
Yours, &e. iter drain off, and then adding two ounces of blue 
: | vitro!, dissolved in two quarts of water, stirring it 
| well ; the wheat was then separated for sowing, 
A Pn “Sx oh . |by adding about six quarts of plaster to a bushel 
ON PRUNING FOREST TREES AND OR- of wheat. The wheat may be sowed immediately 
NAMENTAL SHRUBS, jor not, as best suits the farmer. ‘This treatment 
At the present period few things can be done) prevents smut. Yours, with respeef, 
with more advantage in fine days on the farm and | E. T. MORRILL. 
garden than the pruning of hardy forest trees aud 
orpamental shrubs, and in many cases hardy fruit Interesting To armers,—An English paper 
trees and vines both ornamental and useful, may | relates that a practical farmer at the annual dinner 
not only be pruned with the greatest safety, but) of the Preston Agricultural Society, gave some ac- 
toa good advantage, as such work greatly forwards count of various interesting discoveries in farming, 
the business on the farm and garden in the) particularly as related to the economy of seeds. 
spring. He said that he had always been of opinion that 
There are few things more essential than pruning | much less seed than was generally used for grain 
ornamental forest trees, and few branches of Llor- } would answer the purpose, With this impression 
ticulture more neglected, i many cases, as most} he made experiments upon different portions of 
people have an idea that in suc: plantations na-\the ground. He bad planted at the rate of one 
ture should be allowed to have her own course ;| grain of wheat to a square foot, or nine grains to 
however a little consideration teaches us to the|a square yard. In several instances, one grain 
contrary. In most plantations of Forest trees the | had produeed thirty-eight stems, in others rather 
ground is well prepared previous to its being | less, but in alla crop amply sufficient. He had 
planted, and the consequence is, the young trees, | also examined the heads, and found that one head 
make a rapid growth and come in contact with | contained as many as forty-two grains, The gen- 
one another, and if they are not thinned, many of | eral result of this calculation showed a produce at 
their under and side branches die as the plants |the rate of forty-two bushels per statute acre.— 
grow in height and size, and the dead wood in- | ‘Phere were 1640 grains in half a pound of wheat, 
cumbers and weakens the live. There are hundreds |and thus, according to the proportion he had 
of acres of land covered with forest trees at this | named, 4 pounds 10 ounces of seed would be suf- 
time, that are much in want of this kind of pru- | ficient for astatute acre. ‘This he thought was a 
ning or thinning out. ‘Trees in such situations | subject deserving the attention of agriculturists.— 
should also be pruned into a handsome and regu-| He had this year drilled three acres of wheat at 
lar shape and everything of the kind should be |:he rate of six bushels for three acres, in rows of 
forwarded previous to the coming spring when | from tweive to thirteen inches asunder, and though 
ploughing, crossing and many other things will| this was only to asmall extent following out the 
have to be done, and the trees will be allowed to former experiment, yet it would be a guide to the 
grow and injure one year after another. 1 could | principle. 
say a great deal more on pruning, but at present era SRE ee 
must defer it until a better opportunity, EconomicaL Foop rox Horses.—Nine pounds 
A Forester. of bread, made of oxtmeal and bean flour, will af- 
ford more nourishment to horses than a bushel of 
joats of good quality, weighing twelve or thirteen 
March 5, 1838. pounds. A French farmer in Hainault, feeds his 
Messrs Josern Brecx & Co. horses during the winter with a mixture of boiled 
|  Genilemen : | sowed one and three fourths buah-| Potatoes and chopped straw, giving each horse 
| els of Black Sea Wheat, May 9, 1837, ou about an | daily, at two feeds, about fourteen pounds of po- 
acre of land that had patatoes on it in 1836. The | ™toes, which food agrees with the horses and is 
| grain was threshed with flails and yielded forty | much relished by them, 
bushels of good well cleansed wheat ; the land was 
not prepared, either in 1836 or ’37, for an extra Singuran Hen.—Mr James Drinkwater, of 
crop. Harpurhey, near Manchester, Eng, has a hen up- 
{ also sowed five bushels of Bald wheat on| W#rds of two years old ; it has not a white feath- 
four acres, May 15, 1837. This grain was cradled , ©F 00 it. but is as black as jet, For upwards of 
with one of Vaugan’s cradles,* by aman who had leighteen months it has laid en egg every other 
never seen oue before. Lthink one half of the, d#y, and, has never been known to change its 
expense, in gathering grain, may be saved by | feathers, 
using this cradle instead of the sickle. It requires | 
some patience to learn to use it well, The wheat} A hog raised by Mr Noah Frisbie, of Litchfield, 
from the five bushels, | had thrashed with flails | W4S exhibited in this city last week, and was 
and measured for the bounty, was one hun-) slaughtered on Friday last, which weighed alive 
dred and twenty and one half bushels. The land, one thousand three hundred and twenty-five Ibs, 
,and made one thousand |bs. of handsomely dressed 


*The Scotch Bow. ‘pork! D’ye give it up,—Hartford Times, 


Tops, estimated value, 


Balance over and above all expenses of la- 


AGricoL® Fixtus. 


For the N. E. Farmer. 





Atkinson, Penobscot Co. Maine. ) 
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condition in which the ploughman brings out his cattle 
at the close of the contest. 
titions have been of the highest benefit to the agricultu- 
ral community. 


WV BATG BLAND PAWL, 


The effects of such compe- 
AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 





Any person who will compare one of 
the most improved modern ploughs in point of lightness 
of draft, ease of handling, and manner of performing the 


Boston, Wepnespay, Marcu 14, 1838. 


NEW coun AGRICULTURE work with a plough of former times; and the neat 
; ; manner in which ploughing is now often executed, com 

We publish in this week's farmer the speech of Dr. J. | pared with its execution thirty years ago, will need no 
P. Beekman of Kinderhook, N. Y. President of the | arguinent to convince him of the importance and utility 
New York Agricultural Convention, a gentleman who of these ploughing matches, to which mainly these im- 


yields to no other in agricultural skill, intelligence, and provements are to be credited . 
zeal. 


We shall proceed to give other of their proceed- The efforis of a Society however to be effectual in 
ings and report, which have been forwarded to us in an 





r Culti N. York agricul IM | these cases must be seconded by the state; and they 
ae Eevee prey gy ear ; Pag atom | must have the means of bestowing liberal and honorable 
or" ; ee | premiums. In this matter all that ought to be asked of 
keep the chain of connexion between us always strong | 


agriculture are intimately allied. 


and bright; and are persuaded that the best effects must | Whenever a county society has been formed 


Mere- . ° 
Mere in Massachuseits, the society upon showing that it has 
ly geographical distinctions are the last of all lines which | jaised funds for the benefit of agriculture in the county 


should divide men; and we consider it as evincing a, to the 


7 dividuals. 
result from a Knickerbocker and a Yankee cross. 


amount of one thousand dollars and set them apart 
i i i j Ss} > j : i J | . 

high-minded liberality on both sides, in the Berkshire | for that use, is then allowed two hundred dollars from 

Agricultural Society the last autumn availing itself and | ¢),¢ State Treasury ; and so on for every thousand dol- 

being permitted to avail itself of the public services of Jars so raised, provided however that ne society shall in 

that eminent friend to agricultural improvement the edi- | any case receive an amount from the state exceeding 


the state should be to encourage liberally the efforts of in- | : : © ; 
He y |} devoted industry, public spirited enterprise, and he- 

{ ° . 

|roic perseverance against adverse fortune deserve and 


} 


NEW YORK FARMER. 


We are glad to hail tie revival of the New York Far. 
| mer after a condition of suspended animation sinee Sep- 


} 


tember last, from which we had our fears one time, that 
‘it might not be recovered. It has heretofore been a 
_ publication of sterling value ; and has diffused a large 
| amount of valuable information. 
| is full of useful matter. 


‘The present number 
| We most heartily wish its en. 
terprising proprietors in all their useful undertakings a 
| success equal.to their merits. Mr Minor was a severe 
| sufferer by the dreadful fire in New York ; and witha 
| Ship completely dimasted it has been extremely difficult 
| even to keep afloat, much less to make any headway in 
a heavy sea, and in that continua! darkness and storm, 
which have hung over the city and the country within 


| 
| the last gloomy year. 


But come what may, if the most 


/ 


can ensure success, he must have it. We presume his 


Railroad Journal and Mechanics Magazine are also re- 


| sued. 


LARGE BEEF. 


The meat of two oxen fatted by Samuel Sweetser of 


tor of the Cultivator ; and in honoring witha handsome 


ratuity the public spirited eflorts of another zealous i ; ; Se : : 
gr y 1 . pu p € orts of anot alous | bestow in premiums and make returns to the Secretary | stall of Mr Holden in Faneuil Hall market; 
friend of agriculture, ©, N. Bement of Albany ,whocon- | 


tributed to the interest of the Show by the exhibition of 
some of his improved stock. 
Two objects seem particularly to have attracted the 


attention of the New York Agricultural Convention. | hold manufactures.. Some have added the exhibition of | 


One was the establishment of county agricultural socie- 
ties, with endowments which should enable them to hold 


shows and bestow premiums, and the other, the estab- in duing this, in that we secure the patronage and inter: | 


lishment of experimental farms. 

With respect to the former, the establishment of coun- 
ty soeieties, who shouid hold annual shows and have the 
means of distributing premiums, as far as the experience 
of Massachusetts goes, no measure would conduce more, 
or more immediately to agricultural improvement. They 
create a strong interest on the subject They bring the 
farmers together, and make them acquainted with each 
other and with each other's improvements. They lead 
to the exhibition of the best stock owned in the district; 
and publish its history and management. They excite a 
strong emulation to excel; and produce a competition 
which is wholesome and unattended with any ill-feelings 
or resentments. They serve in this way to incfease the 
crops and improvements. They lead to the introduction 
of the best live stock. They induce experirfents, de- 
termining oftentimes the most iniportant inquiries. They 
create a self-respect in the class of farmers which ren- 
ders their profession the more respectable ; and in one 
form and another, they diffuse a great amount of valuable 
agricultural information. In the experience of 
Massachusetts the state has been requited ten fold 
for every dollar which it has bestowed in bounties upon 
the state and county societies. 

No agricultural society ought to hold a show without 
at the same time holding a ploughing match. These 
contests have done an immense service in improving 
the implement itse!f and the management of it. Much 
in both these respects remains to be done. We know 
no sight more beautiful than to see, in an open and 
clear field, twenty teams in good condition, well equip- 
ped, and with manly, spirited ploughmen, and drivers as 
well conditioned and equipped, starting in this competi- 
tion without noise, without confusion, without passien, 
without any of the betting spirit of gamblers, and each 
proud of his team and striving for success, which is 
made to depend on the excellence of work and the good 


| six hundred dollars, which amount they are bound to 
! 

of the State of their appropriation of this gratuity. 

| ‘here is another matter, which ought always to be 
| connected with these shows, and that is an exhibition 
| of dairy produce, agricultural implements, and of house- 


| vegetables, fruits and flowers, all which have given in- 


|} terest to the occasion, 


There is great reason likewise 
) 


. | 
,est of our wives and daughters and the whole female 


They most certainly have a deep concern 
| in agricultural and domestic improvements upon whose 
handiwork and good housewifery depend so entirely 
the comforts of our homes. They ought to have every 
| encouragement to come forward with the products of 
| their needles, their spinning whee!s, their looms, their 


community. 





dairies, their poultry yards and their cocooneries, and to 
| be candidates for a liberal share of the premiums. We 
| have been always delighted to see them at such public 


exhibitions, and we shail here take occasion to protest 





against a piece of neglect and ill-manners, in which it 
is high time for a reformation. We mean that of exclud- 
ing them fromthe public table. Provision should be 
made for them, as much as for any other portion of the | 
assembly ; and now since we have left off the disgrace- 
ful practice of intoxicating liquors and Bacchanalian 
carousals, there is no reason why such occasions should 
not be honored and gladdened by their presence. 
There is every reason to desire therefore that our 
public spirited brethren of the Empire State should suc- 
ceed in theit application for legislative aid in the estab- 


| Athol, Worcester Co. Mass. is now hanging in the 


and well 


| worth looking at by persons interested in such produets. 
They were of the native breed, and have been owned 
by Mr Sweetser about a year, during which time they 
have been carefully fed. The particulars of their feed- 


ing, we have not been able to ascertain. The !ive 
weight of the two was 5200 Ibs. the dead weight as sub- 
| joined. 
Hide 108 120 
Tallow 200 172 
(422 408 
360 354 
ce a 414 
{369 353 
1876 1821 
Total, 3697 Ibs. 


We received some time since from our highly re- 
spected correspondent,Anthony Dey, Esq. of New York, 
some letters respecting an important discovery made in 
| England in the manufacture of Beet Sugar. By this 
operation the material can be put in a condition to be 
manufactured at any season of the year; and, instead of 
five or six, twelve per cent of sugar is obtained from the 
raw vegetable. .The discovery is patented, dan remains 
a secret. A company with large funds has been formed 
for the prosecution of the business and seventy thousand 
pounds sterling were offered to the inventor for his dis- 
covery. He demanded one hundred thousand pounds, 
which have since been given to him in cash, and in 
shares in the company, which has been formed. This 





lishment of county agricultural societies and shows. It 
is a common concera in which no party spirit, no Jocal 
politics, and no miserably small, mean and selfish views 
should be permitted to intermingle. Let the grant of 
the state be as liberal as under any circumstances it is 
likely to be, the avails will much more them compen- 
sate for the expenditure ; and prove an investment even 
more profitable in its ultimate results, though not of so 
exact ascertainment, than the cost of the Erie Canal. Of 
the plan of experimental farms, we shall have so uething 


to say on a future occasion 


The Governor has appointed Thursday the 5th day of 
April to be observed as a day of Humiliation, Fasting, 








and Prayer throughout this State, 


douceur is ,enormous ; and if it proves nothing else, it 
clearly estblishes the confidence of the company in the 
success of the invention, and their conviction of its im- 
mense importance. ‘hese papers were at once Inid be- 
fore the public by the Agricultural Commissioner in his 
address before the Legislature ; and we design to place 
them or extracts from them in our columns at an early 
date. 


In 1828 there were 89 Beet Sugar manufactories in 
France. There are at this time 542, and 39 in the course 
of building. The total amount of sugar produced the 
last year was 96,000,000 Ibs. 
from authentic sources. 

The profits are estimated 
In France at 30 per cent on capital, 


We have these statements 
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“ Silesia at 57 per cent on capital. — | 
« Prussia at O1 ” ss 
“ “ 


Rhenish Prussia 9 
The occasion of the striking differences in these results 
arises from circumstances with which at present we are 
not made acquainted. If this discovery in England should 
fulfil its promises, and the Government should not think 
proper to interfere with it by protecting their colonial | 
produce by a heavy excise on the manufacture of home | 
sugar, its effects upon West India produce and property | 
must be serious, and have a material bearing on the 

value of slave property. 








THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending March 11. 











Marcu, 18388. |7A.M.| 12,M. |5,P.M.| Wind. 
Monday, 5 | 17 | 40 36 S. E. 
Tuesday, 6 36 44 | 40 N.W. 
Wednesday, 7 34 34 32 N. W. 
Thursday, 8 32 36 32 |: E. 
Friday, 9 27 38 32 | N. W. 
Saturday, 10 34 40 37 N. W. 
Sunday, ll 33 55 38 N. W. 











PEAR, PLUM, GRAPE VINES, &c. 
500 Pear Trees of the most approved kinds. | 
1,000 Plum Trees of the most approved kinds and extra | 

size, many of them have borne the past season. 

500 Quince Trees. 

3,000 Isabella and Catawba grape vines, from 6 to 15 feet 
high, most of them have borne fruit. Black Hambargh, 
Sweetwater, Pond’s seedling, &c. 

20,000 Giant Asparagus roots. 

5,000 Wilmot’s early Rhubarb, or pie plant, lately intro- | 
duced. 

Scions of the Pear plum of the most approved kinds. 

Also, a good assortment of Gooseberries, Roses, &c. of 
different kinds. All orders left at this office, and at Messrs 
Sawyer & Ponn’s, No. 25 Broad St. Boston, or with the 
subscriber, Cambridgeport, will meet immediate attention. 


Cambridgeport, March 1, 1837. SAMUEL POND. 


SITUATION WANTED. 

A Situation as Gardener and Farmer is wanted by a per- 
son who understands the business in all its various branches, 
in the English and American manner, and who is also well 
acquainted with the management of a Greenhouse, and fogcing 
frames : he would like to be accommodated with a house for a 
small family. Good recommendation can be given. Apply 
at the New England Farmer Office. 

March 14, 1838. 

ENGLISH GOOSEBERRIES. 

15 of the finest varieties of English Gooseberries, done up 
in packages for $3 each package. For sale by 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 

No. 52 North Market St. 





March 14. 





OIL MEAL. 
PRICE REDUCED. 

The price of the above is now reduced to Twentyfive dol- 
lars at the mill, in Medford, and Twenty eight dollars per ton 
delivered in Boston. Apply at 

No. 10, Granite Stores, Commercial Wharf. 

Feb. 27, 1838. lm. 


DAIRY WOMAN WANTED. 

Wanted a Dairy woman, who understands all work neces- 
sary in the Dairy, in the family of a gentleman in the vicinity 
ef Boston. Apply to JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

March 7. No. 52 North Market Street. 


WINNOWING MILL. 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, Boston, 
Holmes’s Winnowing Machine. This article was highly re- 
commended by the committee at the late Fair. 
Likewise Springer’s Patent Winnowing Machine, a very 


neat and convenient mill, 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 











Hale’ Horse Power and Threshing Machine. 

For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store: the above machines were highly recommended by 
the committees at the late fair, and by others who have used 
them for the last two or three years. 


| long, with a cellar for manure, the other 42 feet, with a large | 
shed, carpenter’s shop, and other out buildings. On the 


; 
BONE MANURE. 

The subscriber desires to inform his friends and the public 
that he has been in in the Bone business more than ten years. | 
and has spent much time and money to ascertain how ‘bones | 
may be converted to the best use, and is ful'y satisfied that 
they furm the most powerful stimulant that can be applied to 
the earth as a manure. He offers for sale ground boue at a 
low: price, and is ready to receive orders to any amouut, 
which will be promptly attended to. . 

Orders inay be left at my manufactory near Tremont road, 
int Roxbury, or at the New England Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store, No. 51 and 52 North Market Street. 

Jan. 31. NAHUM WARD 
HOWARD'S PLOUGHS 

Constantly Sorsale a the Nev England Agricultural Ware | 
house = [t is hardly necessary to repeat that these ploughs are | 
considered by our practical farmers to be the best ploughs | 
now in use, and continue to stand No. 1 atthe Brighton Fair. | 


Noy. 1, 1837. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





FARM FOR SALE. 

The subscriber offers for sale one of the best farms, pleas- 
antly situated in the centre of Lancaster, containing ninety 
four acres of improved land, thirty five of which is interval 
on the Nashua river, having more than 100 Shagbark Walnuts 
on the same. ‘The house is large and well finished, having a 
piazza in front. On the premises are two barns; one, 56 feet 


place is a thrifty orchard wich produced the last season over | 
100 barrels of apples. There is also a good assortinent of 
pears, plums, &c. For terms apply to JoserpH Breek & Co, 
No. 52 North Market Street, Boston. 
ARTEMAS BARNES. 
Lancaster, Jan. 3, 1838. 





! 

| 
CUINESE MULBERRY SEED. | 

We have just reeeived a case of Chinese Mulberry Seed 
direct from Canton, that was saved by an experienced hand | 
from the most approved varieties, which we offer for Sale, | 
very low, by the eugce or pound. As the vitality of this seed | 
has beea tested by an experienced horticulturalist in this vicini- | 
ty, we can recommend it with confidence to our customers, | 
As aproof of its goodness we have at our oflice some of the | 
plants in pots which have been raised this winter from this | 
seed. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





TU NURSERY MEN AND OTHERS. 

The subseriber at the Pomological Garden, Salem, Mass. 
offers to furnish Scions of Apples, Pears, Plums and Cherries, 
they will be taken from Specimen Trees, which have produced 
fruit in the Garden, and have proved correct. 

Also Scions of an extensive collection of new European 
Pears of the highest reputation, but which have not yet been 
proved in this country. ROBERT MANNING. 

alem, Feb. 5, 1838, 





CATALOGUE 
of Forest Seeds and Trees, furnished by William Mann, 
Bangor, Me. 

White Pine, Black spruce, Hemlock spruce, silver Fir, 
White Oak, Red Oak, White Birch, Yellow Birch, White 
Beech, Red Beech, White Maple, Red Flowering Maple, 
sugar Maple, Arbor Vite, American Larch, Hornbeam, 
White Ash, Black Ash, Mountain Ash, Elm, Basswood, 
Common Elder. . 

Customary prices are charged for boxes, carting, &c. 

Orders may be addressed to WM M ANN, Bangor, Maine 
or to JosepH Breck & Co. New England Agricultural, 
Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 and 52 North Market Street. 














WANTS A SITUATION, 

As gardener, a steady, active, young man, who acted in 
some of the most respectable places in England. The adver- 
tiser, from his early days, had every advantage of acquiring 
a scientific knowledge of his business, under the tuition of 
the ablest gardeners of the day, coupled with extensive prac- 
tice. The advertiser is acquainted with grape growing, pine 
apple culture, arboriculture, framing, flowers, with the man- | 
ner of propagating them, &c. &c. 

Res multis nature sunt incognite 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 








CORRECTED WITH GPEAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


} raom 1 

APPLES, jbarrel | 200] 300 
Beans, white, . . jbushel} 142] 1 30 
DREEF. mess, i | arre! 14.00 | 14 25 
Now. a 12 00 | 12 25 
prime, ‘ : fe. 9 560! 10 00 
BeESWAX,(Americon) . . pound 25/ 31 
Cuersk, new milk . by Ae 8] 9 

FRATHERS, northern, geese, : « | 
southern, geese, j tele 7 | 45 
Fiax, American, ‘ vy 2 9 | 12 
Fisn. Cod. . ‘ 'quinta!! 3 25 3 37 
KLoun, Geuesee, P cash bhar-el | 8 37); 850 
Baltimore, Howard street, me 800! 8 37 
Baltimore, wharf, “6 | 8 00; B12 
Alexandria, . : s | 775| 800 
Rye, . ‘ , . ‘ *" |} 600 | 5 50 

Meat, Indian, in hogsheads, 
a " “ barrels, . . ; 462) 475 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow | bushel 

southern flat yeilow | ws 7a 75 
white, ‘tex 72 74 
Rye, northern, | ss 110 
Darley, ; . oe 85 90 
Vats, northern, . (prime) ; *f 50 53 

Hay, best English, per ton of 2006 Ibs | 20 00 
Eastern screwed, oe 16 00 18 00 
Honey, : ‘i Cuba | gallon 40 45 
Hops, Ist quality aie a . | pound 5 6 
2d quality ‘ “ Ss 4 i 3 4 
Lanp, Boston, Ist sort, . . : ” 8 9 
souttern, Istsort, —. : - 7 8 
LEATHER, Philadelphia city tannage, : 23; 29 
do country «co 46 24 | 25 
Ba'timore city "do. 25| 26 
do, dry hi@e “4 20 | 21 
New York red, light, = 20 2 
Boston do, slaughter, $6 20 21 
do. dry hide, " 20} Qt 
Lamb, hest sert, . : cask 90) LOO 





Mackernt, No. I, new, ' ; | barrel | 1050 | LL 00 
Peuasten Pants, per ton of 2200 Ibs. cask 3 25 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extia clear, . | barre} | 20 00 | 21 50 

clear trom other States The. 18 00 | 20 00 














Mess, . ; fj ; “ 1550 1600 
| Sexps, Hera’s Grass, . . [bushel | 275) 300 
Red Top, ; y= 87 | 1 00 
Hemp, ‘ ‘ “ a Me7- 250) 275 
Red Clover, northerc | pound 13 
Southern Clover, : ¥ B.-. 12 13 
TaLLow, tried, . ‘ . , | Ib. 12) 13 
TrEAZLES, Ist sort, , ; 7 pr. M. 300) 350 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound 50 | 55 
American, full blood, washed , 46 | 47 
do. 3-4ths do, é Ws 41 43 
do, 1-2 do. ” 38; 40 
do. 1-4and common 7 33 38 
= . { Pulled superfine, 3 48 45 
== 1 No.1. : a + 
£2 No2. ss dale =) & 
= s . « “ 
38 No 3, . ‘ | 





PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 

Hams, northera,. ° ° }pound; 12] 13 

southe?n, and western, ee 12 13 
Pork, whole hags, " é ae 9 | 40 
PouLTry, e ° ee 14 16 
Burrer,{inb}) , ‘ “ 18 | 22 
. lump . . } 4 22/ 25 
Eeas, ° ° ° dozen 20 22 
Po TATOES, new ‘ bushel} 40 50 
CipeR, barrel 3 00] 325 











SRIGHTON MARKET.—Moxpay, March 12, 1838, 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 


At Market 300 Beef Cattle, 450 Sheep, and 1300 


| The advertiser ean be well recommended. Anv orders Swine. About 50 Beef cattle unsold 
: : , 


eft at the office of the N. E, Farmer, for Custos Horti. will be 
reapectfully attended to. 


FARSI. 

For sale, a small farm, pleasantly situated within five miles 
of Boston, containing from 30 to 40 acres of excellent Jand, 
with good house, barn, stable and outhouses, with a great va- 
riety of fruit trees. For further particulars inquire of C, 
Willis, at the New England Agricultural Warehouse. 





JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





Boston, Feb, 21, 1837, 


Prices.— Beef Cattle —“ Dull.” We quote Extra, 
at $7 25.--First quality, $6 75 a ¢7 00—Second quality 
$6 25 a $6 75.—Third quality 5 00 a g6 00. 

Sheep.— We quote lots at $2 75, $3 50, $4 00, $4 17. 


Swine.—“ vull.”’ Lots were taken at 7c. a 7 1-2 for 
sows and 8a 8 1-2 for barrows. At retail, a very few 
were taken from 8 1-2 to 10, 
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MLS CELA s 


From the Boston Transciipt. 
THE LAST POTATO. 
’T is my last, last potato ! 
Yét boldly I stand 
With the calmness of Cato, 
My fork in my hand. 
Not one in the basket ? 
Must you also go? 
(With sorrow [ ask it,) 
Shall I peel ye, or no? 


I could relish a cold one ; 

I’m hungry I find. 

You may go to the Old One! 

I’ve made up my mind. 
By Heavens! to dash ye 
At once to the ground, 
Seems cruel: I''jl mash ye! 
Perhaps,—ye 're unsound. 


Let's make an incision ; 

(There 's no need to peel ye) 

*T will let in the vision, 

To judge if ye ‘re mealy. 
How wholesome! how turfy 
It smells through the mist ! 
Good bye, my sweet murphy ! 
Oh, who Could resist ? 


If, in that blest Eden, 

Potatoes, had been 

Of. Fruits the forbidden, 

We still should have sin :— 
For who in his senses, 
Would long be in doubt, 
‘Twixt Earth with potatoes, 
Or Eden without. 











CAPITAL. 


Ab! but he has no capital to begin with! 
Very often, very often we hear this said; and ut- 
tered in such piteous tores, that we are in such 
cases almost tempted to ask, what extraordinary 
and melancholy destitution does this young man, 
who is thus compassionated, labor under; or 
what singular calamity has befallen him, that he 
is thus held up as the victim of misfortune ? 

He has ordinary talents and capacity for labor ; 
he bas health and strength ; he has enjoyed and 
improved the advantages of a useful education ; 
he bas acquired, or is in the way of acquiring, a 
respectable and good trade; he is not the slave of 
any bad habits; and above all things his charac- 
ter is good, and he has lived without reproach. 
But because he has no monied capital, you choose 
to pity him: now [ entreat you, reserve your 
compassion for some more worthy object. He 
does not demand your pity half so much as your 
congratulation. He is much more an object of 
envy than of pity. “But he has no capital,” 
Now what is capital? In respect to trade, or 
the business of acquiring wealth, capital is the 
means or instrument of acquisition and accumu. 
lation, and is generally applied to the money or 
property on hand not required to be consumed 
for immediate subsistence, but which we can use 
or apply for the purposes of begetting more, In 
an agricultural view, land which we may render 
preductive by cultivation, or the seed which we 
cast into the ground, and which, under favorable 





circumstances of situation, season, and culture, 
will multiply and return to us very often a hun- 
dred or a thousand fold, is capital. In a com- 
mercial view, capital is property beyond the 
wants of immediate subsistence, which you can 
invest in goods or articles of trade, and hold 


, t 
} cannot encounter without extreme peril. 


extraordinary gains, to which they are excited by 


the possession of a large monied capital at setting 
| out, leads men into a thousand risks, which they 
On the 
other hand, those habits of care and caution, 
| which small means, and gradual and moderate 


° ° . | . . ° 
them in your possession, until under favorable | earnings beget, are a sure foundation of increase 


circumstances you can sell, or exchange, and 
realize the profits of such adventure. 
in short, is money on hand, or the reserved profits 
of former labor, and speculation, or trade, which 


you can use for other and further purposes of | 


trade and accumulation, and be able to wait its 
returns. But there is much other capital besides 
land or money, Every means of accumulation 
should be considered as so much capital, ‘There 
is another agent in trade of equal power, as a 
means of eccumulation, as money, and that is 
eredit. This is often even far better than a mon- 
ied capital. This will enable you, as far as you 
ought to desire it, to command the monied eap- 
ital of other men, as if it were your own, and to 
use it for your benefit and theirs ; and where it 
is based upon those substantial qualities of char- 
acter, which form the only just and sure founda- 
tion of credit,—namely, truth, honor, industry, 
frugality, exactness or punctuality—it may be 


used with equal success and propriety as the in- | 
strument of accumulation, as the heaped up| 


thousands which lay in the coffers of the most 
affluent. 

Everything in relation to matters of trade, and 
the pursuits of wealth, which is a means of ac- 
cumulation, is capital. Now let us see, then, 
with what propriety it can be said of this young 
man of whom we have spoken, though he has no 
money at his entrance into life, that he has no 
capital ; or rather, let us see what renders him an 
object of compassion. 

He has youth, health. and ability. These all 
enable him to labor, and labor will command its 
reward. He has habits of frugality, which will 
lead to expend carefully, and lay up the surplus 
wages of labor,—that is, the surplus beyond his 
immediate necessities. He has the elements of a 
good education ; this furnishes him the means of 
acquiring more knowledge, and knovledge is al- 
ways power. He has an art or trade, and this 
gives him an immense advantage, and puts it in 
his power to apply his labor and faculties with far 
more advantage and profit than he could without 
it. Heis not the slave of any bad habits; bis 
gains therefore are not insevsibly creeping away 
from him, Above all, he bas good character; 
this will give him credit, Habits of industry, 
frugality, and exactness, will secure, establish, and 
increase his credit to all the extent he should de- 


sire; and give him the command of the property | 


of others, All this, then, is capital—capital of 
the best kind. A purely monied capital may pass 
away from him a thousand contingencies; but 
this other capital, which 1] choose to call a moral 
capital, is under his own control, secure from all 
the fluctuations and vicissitudes of trade and bu- 
siness, and never can be taken from him without 
his own consent. é. 

For a young n.an to be placed at once in the 
possession of a large monied ca; ital at his setting 
out in business, though it may be highly gratify- 
ing to his vanity, is extremely hizardous to his 
virtue, J have known in such cases innumerable 


instances of deplorable failure and bankruptcy. 
The passion for speculation, over-trading, and 


Capital, | 


jand security. 

Large means and extensive speculations, where 
'the possessor has had no lessons in a humbler 
| sphere, nor been compelled by an early and stern 
necessity to proceed with the greatest caution, al- 
| most inevitably lead to habits of wasteful expen- 
diture. “ Many estates are spent in the getting.” 
Wealth and accumulation depend as much upon 
saving as upon gaining. 

To say of a young man therefore, coming into 
life with health, strength, capacity for labor, a 
good education, a useful and respectable trade, 
habits of sobriety and frugality, and above all a 
good and unsullied character, that he has no cap- 
ital, is a gross absurdity and error. He has the 
best of all capital—a moral capital; the noblest 
of all power—moral power; he has the most 
certain means of honest and honorable accumn- 
lation and fortune, and may be sure, under cir- 
cumstances ordinarily propitious, to rise to that 
competency of influence, respect and general con- 
fidence, and that honorable measure of wealth 
and independence, which should fully satisfy a 
reasonable and virtuous ambition, H.C. 





FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, MORUS 
MULTICAULIS, &c. 
For sale by the subscriber. The varieties, par- 
ticularly of the Pears and the Plums were never 
before so fine, the assortment,so complete. Al- 
so of Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape vines, a 
superior assortment of finest kinds, and of all 
other hardy fruits. 

20,000 Morus Multicaulis or Chinese Mulberry trees can 
still be furnished at the customary prices, if applied for early, 
this being all that now remain unsold. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses and Herbaceous 
plants, of the most beautiful hardy kinds. Splendid Pwonies 
and Double Dahlias. 

4,000 Cockspur Thorns, 10,000 Buckthorns for Hedges. 

800 Lancashire Gooseberries, of various colors and fine 
kinds. 

Harrison’s Double Yellow Roses, new and hardy, color 
fine, it never fails to bloom profusely. 

Trees packed in the most perfect manner for all distant 
places and shipped or sent from Boston to wherever ordered. 

Transportaticn to the wer without charge. 


Address by mail post paid. 

Catalogues will be sent gratis to all who prt ; 

WILLIA KENRICK. 

Nursery, Nonantum Hi!l, Newton, Jan, 24, 1838. 

BOOK OF FRUITS, BY MR MANNING. 

In press and will be issued early in April, by ]ves and Jew- 
ett, Booksellers, Salem, Mass ; The Hook of Fruits, with 
plates ; being a Descriptive Catalogue of the most valuable 
varieties of the Pear, Apple, Peach, Plum and Cherry, for 
New England culture, by Robert Manning, to which is added, 
The Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, and the Grapes, with 
their modes of culture, &c. 

Also, Hardy, Ornamental Trees, and Shrubs, 

Feb. 7, 1837. 











WANTED : 

To take charge of a small Farm, a single man of skill, 
industry and good habits. To a suitable man the place will 
be an excellent one. Apply immediately at the N. E. Farmer 
Office. March. 6. 











THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per aunum, 
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